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History of Transportation 
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by 
Roger Johnson 


GLACIERS, VOLCANOES aND DINOSAURS 


Geologists find many fascinating records of transportation in 
Hadley before the Indians. About 16,000 B.C. Hadley was one huge 
lake whose shore line can be traced in the foothills of Mt. Holyoke. 
Twenty-five thousand years ago the twoemile-thick last glacial ice 
sheet receded from Hadley after covering it for a million years. 
Scars in the rocks on the top of iit. Holyoke show its lines of Movee 
ment, and the huge Magnetic Rock or Devil's Football beside the lit. 
Holyoke road was apparently transported many miles to Hadley by the 
glacier. Before the Ice 4zge was the spectacular epseh of dincsaurs, 
wolcances, and earthquakes. The volcanic outbreaks of Mt. Holyoke 
and both Little and Big Tinker moved billions of cubic feet of lava. 
Earthquakes cracked and tilted the rocks,and dinosaurs left their huze 
footprints in the clay a few rods north of Titan's Piazza on it. 


Holyoke, which later hardened into rock. 


INDIATS 
Hadley transportation in 1659 was mostly by the Indians on foot, 


carrying the game they head shot with their bows and arrows. Each 


Transportation (cont.) Sef 
November they set fires to destroy the underbrush to keep the 
woods open for hunting, berrying, and traveling. T),eir paths 
between villages and tribes were made by following the same 
easiest trails. Ty)ey traveled single file, which was later ‘mown 
as “Indian file", which only made a narrow path about a foot wide. 

Some Indians used their dugout or birch=bagk canoes to travel 
on the larger rivers, but often they would sit or lie on a convene 
fent log or crude raft and paddle across with their hands or sticks 
of wood. 

WHITE MEN 

The White Man's transportation in Hadley probably started in 
1659 with the committee of five men appointed by the General Court 
to lay out the bounds of the town. The threes prominent men from 
Springfield - *Capt Pinchon, left. Holyhoke and Deacon Chapin” - 
probably rode up on horseback carrying their fool, guns, blankets 
and axes with them. Perhaps *Jilljam Holton and Richard Lyman® 
from Northampton crossed the Connecticut River by a duzout ecanoa 
with their horses swimming behind it. 

The "engagers" appointed a committee of five men to lay ont 
fiftyenine homelots and ths streets. These men may well have walked 
up from Hartford and Yeathersfield transporting similar sumlies on 
thair backs, or leading a packehorse carrying their supplies. 

History's brief mention that “a number of the engagers came up 
to inhabit at the same plantation in 1659 and built rude dwellinzs" 
also leaves it up to our imagination as to what their transportation 


was. Probably some covered it on foot, carrying packs and leading 
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their cattle, following single file along old Indian paths, bot it 
is supposed that those having their own horses, oxen and carts con= 
veyed the women, children, household goods, and farming implements 
up the Yindsor-Northampton cartway through Yestfield. Probably 
most iz it was on pack horses, but some by ozcart. Some we the 
women undoubtedly rode on horseback, sitting sideways behind their 
husbands on a pillion. ‘ 
FIRST BRIDGE 1651 

A committee was chosen on Septecner 1661, to build the firat 
bridge in Hadley for horses, oxen, and carts. It was over Fort 
River, on the Hadley=Springfield Road. A "stone bridge" was built 
over the {111 brook at the northeast end of Mt. “arner to makes it 
easier to take grain to the Grist mill. 

CROSSING CONNECTICUT RIVER 1664 

The difficulties of crossing the Connecticut River were given 
in Hatfield residents' 1667 petition to separate from Hadley in 
part as follows:= “In winter seasons, we are forced to cut and work 
our vessels out of the ice, till our shirts — wet upon our backs. 
At othar times, the winds are high and waters rough, the currents 
strong and the waves ready to ewallow us = our vessels tossed up and 
down so that our women and children do screech, and are s0 affrizhted 
that they are made unfit for God's services by reason of their 
anguish of spirit; and when they return, some of them are more fit 
for their beds than for family duties.” 

Hadley's petition to the General Court in 1663 mentions that "The 


place has proved far worse for wintering cattle than was expected; and 
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the transportation of other things is tedious. We have purchased 
of the Indians at such rates as we believe never any plantation in 
New England was purchased.* 


In 1664 a committee of two from Springfield, two from Northe 
ampton, and William Allis of Hadley laid out a cartway from Sprinze 
field to Hadley, but the larger streams, like the Chickopee and 
others, had no bridges and most of the road was go rouch that it 
Was very hard carting. Probably the only carts used were rough, 
heavy ox-carts even cruder than ths one in Hadley's Farm Musem, 
and perhaps for only one ox instead of two. 


CONNECTICUT TRADE 16693 

February 19, 1669, Hadley sent a petition to the General Court 
of the Massachusetts Colony azainst the imposition of a custone 
tax on imvorts and exports because it would be 4 restriction of 
"liberty, aren and loading of trade .ee... discouragement to 
cur own people, and occasion of evil report among others .e...it 
will burden us with a sinking load of cvervlus more than we can 
bear, for our transport being unavoidably thrn Connecticut Colony 
we must look to have go mich taken from us as will wake our trading 
(without which we cannot subsist) intolerable ....." The tax was 
reduced in 1669, and suspended as to Connecticut and Plymouth in 
1670. Grain or wheat then cost one shilling a bushel to cart it 
from Hadlay to Windsor, two pence to boat it from below Windsor 


Rapids to Hartford, and six pence to ship it from Hartford to Boston. 
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fransportation (cont.) a 
In 1673 a branch cartway was laid out from the Hadley-Springfield 
cartway so that Hadley produce could be carted down to the new 
head of boat navigation just below the Yilliansett Rapids. Ty,is 
continued to be Hadley's landing place until the first canal was 
bailt in 1795. 
RIVER TRAVSPORTATION 

In the earlier years Nadley carted grain to Yindsor through 
Westfield, but in 1667 Samel Porter and John Smith of Hadley had 
a boat on tha river and boated gome for Pynchon. The small boat, 
manaced by the two men, carried perhaps two to four tons, and in the 
Pynchon accounts was called a canoee Sarrels of flour and pork wera 
carried at about two shillings each, and hogsheads of beaver at two 
shillinzs and six pence. Goods were brought up at twelve shillings 
per ton, hogsheads of probably sixty-three gallons at three shillings, 
and salt at six pence per bushel. The prices were from Hartford to 


Hadley's landing place below the filliamsett Hapids. 


TRANSPORTATION TO BOSTON 1672 

Transportation dirsct to Boston overland was limited to what a 
man could carry on his back. In 1672 John Smith of Hadley was directed 
by the Court "to fell a tree across Swift River, for a foot bridge, if 
any such be near at hand." ‘Such bridges were not uncommon. Tven in 
1692 a committes renorted that it was still not feasible to lay cut 
the Rashaway or Bay Path for horses and carts. They continued to 
follow this long-established Indian trail to the Bay. There was even 


so little travel within and between the towns along the river, with 
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fransportation (cont.) or 
wheels and two animals abreast, that the bushas choked up the ways, 
and it was difficult to keep an open path. Hadley adopted a by-law 
in 1693 which obliged every man to work one day a year clearing 
bushes from the highvays. 

A 1682 March court case reporta Joseph Kellogg, Jr., and Gershom 
Hawks fined ten shillings each for breach of tha Sabbath, having 
traveled till midnight in the night before the Sabbath. 

Hadley gave the minister, Mr. Hopkins (1755), fifty cords of 


wood for many years and carted it to the parsonage, 


WINTER TRANSPORTATION, 16701782 

The first settlers Imew nothing about sleds and sleighs. It 
was nearly 1670 before wood was sometimes carried on heavy oz-drawn 
sleds, but in general ox-carts wers used long after that date. It 
was perbans after 1700 before produces was sledded from Hadley to 
Springfield or Hartford. There were no sleigherides in Eadley till 
after 1720. In the inventory of Timothy Eastman, Jr., in 1723 are 
two handesleds, an ox-sled, and a "horse-sled and seats". Sone 
early sleishs were like this horse-sled, with runners, a lumber-boxr- 
body and board seats. TUectarCrouch had a sisigh in 1737. Sliakin 
Smith made sleigh boxes from 1758 to 1770, and Samuel Caylor, Jr., 
from 1766 to 1788. lost of the bodies were four boards fastened 
together, and set on runners like those of an oxesled but lighter. 
A few slieizsis were more expensive with hanisoma bodies, and two or 
three were painted. Punz vas the name given to a small, chean, ons= 


- horse sisich with shafts. CGood two-horse sleichs with a pole were 


fransportation (cont.) 7% 
few before 1500. Several early sisichs are in the Hadley Farm Museu. 
Pleasant sleichrids parties probably started after the Revolution. 
They were thrillins events cn a cold moonlight night, the sow a 
dasslins white, the slsignbells jinzgling, and the runners creating. 
fhe girls were not incommoded with hoops, their faces were protected 
by bonnets, and their feet rested on footewarmer stoves or @ hot 
soanstcnes. § Tney had plenty of hay to sit ‘or half-lie on, and 
Dlankets to smevzle under. Now and then a load of young merryemakers 
would tip over on the way to the dance, but this occasioned more mirth 
than injury. | 

Shore-shoss were not deemed immortant until the French and Indians 
began making attacics in the winter. In 1704 the General Court ordered 
five hondred pairs of snoweshoses and moccasins, one fourth of them for 
soldiers in HampshireCounty. Colonel Partridge sent ths names of 
four bondred and sixtyethree soldiers in Hampshire who hai provided 
themselves with snowshoes and "moecisons", and each was allowed 
Seven shillings in 1712. 7 

INDIAN WARS TRANSPORTATION, 1676-1743. 

From the first settling of the town thru the lonz Indian 7ars 
most of the food and supplies for the soldiers were carried on packe 
horses, although somatimes the records do not mention how the supplies 
were carried. In 1676, Major Talcott, at the head of two mmdred@ and 
fifty English on horses and two Imnired Indians on foot, left Norwich, 
Connecticut, on the first or second of June and arrived at Hadley on 


the eizhth, Thq took from Norwich four thousand pounds of bread, 
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thirteen hundred pounds of pork, twenty-six gallons of liquors, 
and other things. The Hadley militia uscally estimated their 
miles at fifteen a day. About the time the Indians attacked Hadley 
en Jone 12, 1576, some of the soldiers guarding Hadley and Northe 
ampton had been sent down with forty or fortyefive pack horses to a 
baker in “indsor to bring back what bread they could. During the 
King Willian Indian War, from 1692 to 1702, the soldiers commonly 
came to Hadlsy on horseback leading pack horsea, and much of the 
scouting and pursuing in the woods was performed on horses. 

fhe sick and wounded, and sometimes the slain, were moved by 
cattle and cart. Two Boston doctors extracted a stone from the 
Dladder of Jonathan Atherton at Hadley, June 9, 1743. Doctor Crouch 
took care of him in Hadley until October 5, when the account says, 
"He went home to East Hadley (now Amherst) in Samal Howley's cart.* 
There was no other way to remove the feeble sufferer. A mile and a 
half per hour ox-cart was the only vehicle with wheels in Hadley 
in 1743. Tye dead were carried on a shoulder bier, sometimes for 
miles, except in the winter when some were conveyed by sleighs. 
There was no hearse in Hadley until 1326. 

Expresses were @ man on horseback to carry messages and letters. 
They traveled alone between Boston and Albany via Hadley all through 
the Indian Yare, except during the winters. Charlies Colton rode 
courier from Boston to Albany and back thirtyeone times in 1759, and 
recscived seven pounds for each time. Hs kept seven horses on the road 


a . 


and went with speed. 
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CATTLE DRIVES, 1771-1842 

In 1771 Hadleay's one Mmndred and ten families of six hundred peovle 
had one hundred and twenty-two horses three years or more old, and 
one hmndred and twenty-four oxen four years or more old. 

Colonel Moses Porter of Hadley drove a herd of fat cattle to 
Boston every year for fifty-one years beginning in 1791. Hards of 
hegs wers Slso driven from Hadley to Boston. 

Around 1890 Hadley’s oldest inhabitant told Clifton Johnson, 
the author, "Then I was a little shaver I went down to Boston once 
drivin’ cattle. That mst have been about 1214. There was twenty 
cattle and they belonged to two Northampton men, Clapp and Smith. 
They hired me and two men to help do the driving, and Clapp and the 
two men rode on horseback. I went on foot. ‘Ye were three days 
geing the hundred miles. Mr. Smith follered with a wagon load of 
brooms and fetched me back with him." 

Before and after 1800 meat was occasionally brouzht to Hadley 
in panniers or baskets, one on each side of a horse, from Pelham and 
other towns. In those days before there were one~horse wagons, girls 
sometimes carried behind them on a horse, a bundle of wool almost ag 
high as their heads. 

HORSE VEHICLES 1753-1868 

The first mention of a horse-drawn vehicle in Hadley is in 1753 
when Moses Porter owned a "ridine chsir which had a4 sort of chaise 
body without a top." Slisha Porter had one in 1753, a2 Doctor 


Kellogz in 1768. 


Transportation (cont.) cae 

By 1786 wagon tracks wers slowly ta’cing tha place of horse- 
and foot-epaths, but mail still came only once a week on horseback 
from Hartford. 

In 1791 Hadley carriages tamed were: threa fall-back chaises, 
two standetop chaises, and one riding chair. There wers only two 
tzn~horse wagons in Hadley before the Revolution. “hen Hadley 
troops marched to Cambridge after the Battle of Lexinzton in 1775, 
one of the two wagons was hired to carry some of their baggage and 
provisions. 

One four-horse stage-coach line ran thru Nadley in 1793; it 
left Yorcester Mondays and Thursdsys at six in the morning and 
arrived in E,rtharpton in the svening, returning to Yorcester on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. The fare was 3d per mile, and twantyecizht 
pounds of lugzase were carried frse. 

The first cns-horss wagon owned in Hadley was in 1204 but Levi 
Dickinson used 2 horse-cart in 1793 to peddle brooms in Tilliarsburg, 
Ashfield, and Conway. 

The use of carriages with four wheels, drawn by one horse, made 
a great change in traveling and in the conveyance of small loads. 
Around 1800 it was still common to rite Several miles to a grist mill 
on top cf four bushels of grain fastened to a horse's bBaddle by the 
stirrup leathers. Ag late as 1810 men and women were seen riding on 


horses almost every hour of the day. 


Transportation (cont.) aap 

June 9, 1268, the Gazette reported that the citizens of Hadley 
were defeated in a horse railway project, but are still favored with 
almst hourly comections with Northampton from 6 A.M. to 9:30 P.M. 
for passengers, baggage, express, telegrans, and errands of any kind 
by honest and gentlemanly drivers. They averaged fifty passengers a 
day at a shilling each. 

| LOG DRIVES, 1732-1917 

The first notice of floating timber down the Connecticut River 
is in 1732. The rext year the Surveyor General cf the Xines Yoods 
had agents seizs forty-five logs in Hadlay from fifteen to thirty= 
six inches in diameter suitable for masts, booms, yards, and bow 
sprits for the British Navy. English laws, prohibiting the cutting 
of pine trees fit for masts twenty-four inches or more in diameter, 
were offensive to the people. In an interleaved almanac of Josiah 
Pierce of Hadley is noted October 25, 1765, "A mob in Eadley on account 
of logs." No particulars are given. After tha Revolution, vine trees 
were cut and sent to the market without restriction. Great stories 
are told of the logs left on the meadows cf Hadley by high floods, 
especially by the Jefferson Flood of 1801. A few rafts of boards 
floated down past Hadley before 1755, but not many mtil after the 
Peace of 1763. 

In 1910 the Connecticut Valley lumber Company floated forty-two 
million feet of lumber down the river past Hadley. Angnat 23, 1915, 
Eamposhire Gazettg reported that “heavy rains to the north cansed the 
breaking of a loz boom at Turners Falls last erent Wich set at 


liberty eight million feet of logs consigned to the Conn. Valley 


a 
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Tlember Co. at Mt. Tom Junction. The logs made a quick trip down 
and at an early hour started piling a @ monster jam against the 
Hadley-Worthemvton steam railroad bridge. The log jam extended back 
2,000 feet leaving only ons passage 200 feet wide between two of the 
Yailroai bridges piers. Forty lognen were working sending down logs 
thru that onening to break the jam, which wuld take at least three days." 

On April 17, 1917, the same newspaper reported tha shutting down 
of the Connecticut Yalley Saw Mill at lit. Tom Junction due to the 
great cost of getting the logs from tie upper and of the Connecticut 
Biver. The first log drive was in 1676; before that the logs were rafted 
down. For the big drives fifteen mndred men worked cutting the timber, 
and five mundred horses were used to gat tos logs into the river. A 
thousand men started the drive, but wore gradually discharged until by 
the time they reached Endley only three mndred were needed. In later 
years fifty to sixty million fest of logs cane down in the drives each 
year, and the ’t. Tom Sulphite Company began to turn all the clean pieces 
of spruce into paver stock. 

GEESE TAR, 1826 

People who welled in Hadley went where tney could find a place, 
often in ths samc patha with the horses and oxen. ‘he middle street 
was covered with bushes, and descents in highways vere gullies. Geese 
and pigs enjoyed the mdeholss and ponds in ths sgireets, and fouled 
them um exceedinsly. loose cattle were ruled off the streets in 1300, 
and vigs in 1201, but the msssy, squcawking, trumpeting, clanicing geese 
were not cleared off the streets until the Jopkins Academy and the Town 
boys completely exterminated them in the "Geese Tar" which was completed 


in 1826. 
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FERRY TRAVSPORTATION, 1675-1917 

The first ferry from the south end of “est Street, which was 
then the bani: of the river, across to Northampton, was probably 
only for people; but in 1675 Joseph Kelloze acreed to have a boat 
for horses and a canoe for people. Joim Ingram is mentioned by 
Judd as ferrjyman to Hatfield at the north end of the broad street 
in 1692. There was also a "Tunters Ferry” in the vicinity of Rocky 
E411 road. The ferry was started at Nockanum in 1755. The fare 
was five coppers for a man and horse between May 15 and November 15, 
and six coppers the rest of the year. The fare for a man and horse 
at Hadley center was a little less. Later another ferry was at 
Horth Hadley connecting with the road to "are. The ferry at the 
north end of vest S,;reet probably ceased soon after Hatfield formed 
inte a separate town, but another ferry ran for some years where the 
stage route crossed to Hatfield at Forty Acres, at the location of 
the first bridge. 

A& steam ferry was installed at Hocianum in 1865 but ran for 
only a few years, as it was not profitable. 

The Hockanum ferry fares Avril 18, 1876, were as follows; 
4 horses and carriage, 30 cents; 4 horses lumber wagon, 20; 3 horses 
lumber wagon, 18; 2 horses and carriaze, 25; 2 horses lumber wagon, 
16; 1 horse team, 10; 1 horse and rider, &; foot passenger, 3; Horses 
and Cattle, 3; Sheep and Swine, l. 

The August 14, 1577, Gazette had a ferryestory telling that when 
you were in a hurry the fsrry was on ths other gide as usual, and 


after loudly blowing ths horn the ferryman lazily toiled at the wire. 


, 
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Another reference to the wire across the river, that ran over 
wheels or polleys on the side of the neat and kent the ferryboat 
fen being carried down the river by the current, was in the issue 
ef March 17, 1853, "Hiram Barrus has just sold his milk route and 
bought the Hockanum Terry from Kiley. He will start pulling the 
wire as 300n as the ice goes ont?” 

Crossing the Hockanum ferry was stepoed a good many evenings 
at 7 or & o'clock by floating logs, altho the time set for releasing 
the logs from the boom barricade at the stone-filled log cribs 
across the river at the head of S,apard's Island was set at 9 
o'clock, according to the Snzetts of October 9, 1388. 

In 1894, a flat-bottomed ferry-boat was tuilt to carry the 
people for it. Holyoke and others across the river from !’t. Tom 
Junction to the Hockanum meadow; but there were two serious accidents. 
A heavy twomehorse tean loaded with lumber, in attempting to drive 
onto the ferr-doat, pushed it from the shore and the horses were 
drowned. The next year a Hockamm woman and her daushter were being 
rowed across in a skiff? which drifted down towards the crowsing 
farveroat and capsized on the ferryboat wire. They were ali rescued 
with difficulty, but the woman claimed serious injuries and supposedly 
obtained a considerable amount for damages. ‘The next winter the 
ferryebdoat wes broken.un. 

fhe Hocianum snd North Hadley ferries were used for many years 
after the Eadley-Northamoton bridze was built in 1808. The Hockanum 


ferry was the last to go in 1917 shen the large ferry-boat became 
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stranded on the bank of the river when the high water went down 
during a night early in June. In an attemot to launch it a few 
days later,it sank. In previous years the ferry earnings were 
$75 to $100 a month from Msy thru October; but with the delays 
waiting for the ferryman, folxs with fast horses or autos found it 
quicker to drive around by the bridge. 

TRANSPORTATION WEST IN 1835 

fransportation for a young Hadley man in 1835, as told to 
Clifton Johnson, the late author, is expressed clearly by another 
excerpt from his unpublished manuscripts. "On the last day of 
Angust a man named Yatson from Ohio hired me to go out there with 
him to tie brooms. Ye went to Northampton and stayed over night. 
The next day we took the stage for Albany. From thare we traveled 
ty cans! boat to Rochester and then footed it a hundred miles down 
to Olean Point on the Allegheny Hiver. Watson bought a skiff for a 
dollar and we took turns rowing, and male Pitteburgh on the fourth 
day. “e took a steanboat from there to Cincinnati, where I worked 
at broomemaking for sight months. 

"Twas the first of Mey when I started back to Hedley. I went 
back to Pittsburgh by stearer, stage to Cleveland and Buffalo, canal 
boat to Albany, arriving on Sunday when there waa no stage. 8o I 
hoofed it to Pittsfield that nizht, and got home the next day. I 


walked a hundred miles those two days.” 


FLAT BOTTOM BOATS, 1795-1840 


With the comletion of the South Hadley Canal in 1795, large 
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flat-bottom boats, poled by two men, someti:reas aided by a crude 
sail, carried supolies from the ships at tide-water at Hartford 
direct to Hadley, and took loads of Hadley produce back down the 
river, aided by the current. In 1540, after the springs flood went 
down and showed that the river had cut across the narrow neck of 
land of the Hockanum meadows, the church bells were rung in Hadley 
and Horthamton to celebrate their being three miles closer to tide 
water; but the Hockanmum farmers lost many acres of farm land and had 
to sell all their land on the ox=-bow, now at Mt. Tom Junction, as it 


was not practical to have farm-land across the big river. 


WE, HOLYOKE RAILWAY AND STEAMER, 1851-1958 

In 1951 J.¥. French built a twoestory "Prospect House® on the 
summit of Mt. Holyoke. In 1854 he constructed a rude wooden railway 
up the last steep ridge. A horse in the basement of the house 
furnished tha motive power. Two years later a small steam engine 
Feplaced the horse. In 1867 the railway track was covered partly 
to preserves the wooden rails, trestles, and stairs from the rain 
and snov, but also because when the rope cable got wet it shrank so 
that the up-car would not go all the way to the top, and the down- 
ear did not reagh the bottom. Over two million people have deen 
transported on this unique mountain railway withcut an accident. It 
was not until 1926 that an electric motor and steel cable replaced 
the huge hemp rove and old steam engine at the Lalf-"ay House. 

In 1940 Joseph Skinner gave the hotel and railway for a state 


park; but unfortunately, during Yorld War II, the motor burned out 
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and heavy snows collapsed the railway roof. Fynally, in 1957 the 
Sgate Legislature voted $250,000 to restore the railway and top 
house. In 1958 almost $50,000 was spent in surveys and mating a 
model; but the rest of the money had not been raised. 

Just after the Civil Yar Mr. French had a steamer built to 
eonnect with the railroad at Mt. Tom Station. The square-ended side- 
wheeler made seven trips a day during the sumer season, until 1876. 
fen for two years there was no boat; but in 1878 a trim stern-wheeler 
with a pointed bow went into service and continued until 1832. The 
first trip on the Connecticut River of the steam yacht "Hocameck" 
was made Sunday morning, May 19, 1895, and resulted in the death of 
its owner, Dana B,lden, an employes of the Bryant Printing Company 
of Plorence. Ths launch struck an old pier of the first bridge to 
span the great fiver which, seventy-five years ago in 1507, had 
been built between Hadley and Hatfield at Forty Acres. Just the 
week before, the launch was transferred from ponds at Westfield to 
Hockanum. A party of seven were atoard on the return trip to the 
ferry at Hatfield. It struck the pier going ten miles an hour. The 
boat svlit and began to fill with water and to sink. a portion 
lodged on a reef and was a little above the water. Men bung onto 
the side with their heads above the water and feet on the ground. 
Fred Belden was badly scalded by steam when the pipes broke. Je 
tried to swim ashore, one hundred and fifty feet, to get help, but 
when he had gone a little vay he found he couldn't mace it becanse 


eof the swift current. His brother, Dana, an excellent swimmer, 
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and Beals went and helped him back. One or two others tried and 
returned. Finally Bana tried it and got within thirty feet of shore 
when he shouted for help, threw up his hands, and sank. He was 
twenty-seven years old but not married. The others were rescued by 
boats. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER BRIDGES 

The first bridge from Hadley to Northampton was a trestle bridge 
erected in 150% for $13,500. It was rebuilt in 1817. During 1826 
stone piers and abutments, and a good permanent roof were added at 
an expense of $33,333.99. The Hamshire Gazette of January 3, 1827, 
Feported that the elegant structure was completed December first. It 
was now supported by six stone piers and two abutments. The forty-foot 
piers were thirty-one feet above low water, sixty-three feet long, 
eighteen feet wide, capped by oak timbers bolted to the stone to break 
the ice. It was one thousand and eighty feet long, twenty-six feet 
wide, with one hundred and fifty-four foot spans center to center, 
Lifteen-footehigh trellis sides with twenty-two deadlights, a handsome 
shingle roof with twenty glazed sky-lights, and lighted at night by 
a sufficient number of large lamps suspended from the center beam. 

On February 24, 1840, "Old Man River’ sent his ice crashing 
against the heavy stone piers. The force and weight sheared off a 
pier on the Northampton side down to the water line. Two spans 
settled into the water and were soon carried away by the resulting 
ice jam. A little later a large portion of tne Sunderland covered 
bridge came floating down and struck ths Hadley end of the bridge. 


It was quickly ground to kindling by the onrushing ice, but within 
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an hour the weakened Hadley span gave up the struggle and floated 
downstream. 

fe 1859 freshet carried away the Hadley end of the bridge, and 
it was replaced at a higher level, and the west end raised up to it. 
It was opened for travel October 1, 1560, and made a free bridge in 
1875. 

On the afternoon of June 14, 1876, a cyclone lifted the great 
covered brides from its piers and dropped it into the river. THleven 
peonle and seven teans went down with the bridge. Nrs. Catherine 
Sullivan of Hadley was instantly killod, and Sheriff Tos Cock of 
Hadley was struck on the head by a heavy timbsr and seriously 
injured. Fortunately the water was very low so no one was drowned. 
An iron bridge replaced the old one at a cost of $20,000 and was 
ready for travel in 15/77. 

Tre October 16, 1915, Gazette reported a valuable bull owned by 
ko Velball, a Sout Hadley cattle dealer, fell thru the Hadley bridge 
late Friday afternoon. Ths animal was attacced to a heavy wagon by 
a@ chain sround its neck, with three other animals behind the wagon. 
While crossing the bridge they spread out, forcing the bull to fall 
thru the opening where the old planks had been removed to lay new 
planking. The bull hung by its neck and all efforts to pull it back 
were unsuccessful. An axe wae used to cut the chain. The animal 
dropped to the river thirty fest below, and sank from sight. 

The issues of November 29, 1929, tells of a large Cord front-wheel- 
drive Sedan siddinz on the light snow end cracking into the Tadley 


end of the bridge, oreaking off the gouth uprigot, letting that corner 
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of the bridge sag down. ‘f,e auto was not removed that nicht for 
fear the whole corner would drop way down. The old iron bridge was 
faret weakened by the creat flocds of 1936 and 1938, and replaced 
by the present Coolidge Memorial Bridge in 1935. 


STHAM! RATLROAD 

In 1872 Hadley borrowed $70,000 and invested it in Massachusetts 
Central Railroad stoci, along with many other towns; but for fifteen 
years Hadley's dream of railroad treusportation was only some weedy 
cuts, embankments, and a half-completed bridge across the Connecticut 
River. Treins finelly bezan to run December 20, 1587, but the prog= 
pect. of income was so poor the town finally sold out for a few cents 
on the dollar. January 5, 1891, a train ran into a sleighing party 


at Plaherty's Crossing, and two young people of Florence were killed. 


Dyring the 1909 Gelebration a boy was xilled at the Yast Street cross- 


- 4ng when he foolishly stood on the tracks showing off how long he 
could stay in front of an avproaching train. April 12, 1910, Mr. and 
Mre. Tom Gerry, aged fifty-five and forty-six, of North Hadley, were 
killed in their auto while cressing the réilroad at Kiddle Street. 
Mr. Gerry was slightly hard-of-hearing, and with the auto's side 
curtains up, because of rain just starting, probably could not hear 
the train's whistle and bell. Tye train was reportedly traveling at 
forty miles an hour, and tiie auto at twelve. Tis was the secend 
fatal accident there in six months. The trains coming from the eas’ 
were partly hidden by the high embankments. 


eee 


An $80,000 freight wreci oceurred about a hundred feet west of 


~20— 
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the Hadley Station when two extra freight trains met doing about 
fifteen miles an hour during a dense fog, about 7:45 in the evening 
of December 13, 1894. Both engines were completely demolished and 
thirteen cars. “reckage was piled house-high, but both engineers 
and firemen jumped before ths crash, 30 sustained no injuries. The 
townspeople were startled by the shrill whistles and then the 
terrible crash. The train dispatcher at Boston fetched the trains 
together by his conflicting orders. 

fpe last passengers were carried on the once-a-day combined 


mail, express, freight, and passenger train in the early 1930's. 


BICYCLE TRANSPORTATION 

The high-wheeled bicycles of the 1220's seve only a few of the 
young men of the town the freedom of fast travel without a horse, 
because most corld not afford to buy them. Ty,e seven mile road to 
Northampton thru Hedley was described as “sandy, with some clay, so 
the side patns and walks suonly most of the good riding. It has 
been ridden in forty minutes but usually takes an hour and twenty 
minutes.® 

In 1888 the Memmshire Cazette reported that bugsies, horse-cars, 
end carrieges were undermining the national health, that Englishmen 
walked five times as much end were five times as healty as American 
mene "If a young fellow in England rode it was on a bicycle, while 
adults rode horseback. Carriages were used only as a duty to 
etiquette, and buggies were alrost unknown. ‘Jnzglish women walk a 
thousand times as mach as American women, so the English women have 


reees on their cheeks and are fras from lassitwie, backaches and 
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headaches common & American women." 

The modern low bicycles and pneumatic tires came into nse in 
Hedley during the 1890's, but the state did not make a start at 
paving any ae in the town until 1894, and paving this first road 
from Northamton thru dadley to Anherst was not completed until ten 


years later in 190. 


ELECTRIC RAILROAD 

The Electric S,reet Railway tracks thru Eadley were all laid, 
according to the Gazette of November 14, 1899, but the powerhouse 
in Hadley was not completed. “ason Cor Yorxs in Springfield planned 
to deliver two trolley scars to the Amhsrst end, and two to the North 
ampton end. An uncommon automobile or omnibus for twenty-five psople 
was reported as being specially tuilt in Fitchburg to transfer passen- 
gers across the Hadlay-Northam:con bridges. At 9:30 A.M. on January 
22, 1900, the first trolley cars left Hadley powerhouse on Russell 
Street about five hundred fest west of Fest Street. The first trip 
from Korthanupton tock eight minutes to the bridge. The transfer 
across the bridge on a two-hcrse bus took five minutes; but owing to 
the condition of the track up Northamoten hill in Amherst, the cars 
were barely able to mske it even with sand and salt; so the whole 
trip was not mace in the expected forty minutes. Ths retrrm trip 
wes made in thirty-six mimtesa. ‘The resular schedule was for the 
first car to leave the Uadley cer-barns nezt to the powerhouse at 
6:45, with a trip every forty mimtes until ten o'clock. The fare 
was five ceuts from Northampton to FPlaherty's Crossing, and ten cents 


beyond. 
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Crosby, the twexty-eight-yuar-old Superintendent of the S;reet 
Railway, was killed at four o'clock April 26, 1900. He was seated 
in thse rear of the carette, used to take passengers across the bridge, 
when he jumped cut and ran toward the front. The horses were trotting 
a@t a slow rate when he tried to climb up beside tus driver. Lesing 
his hold, he fell under a front wieel. The driver stopped the horses 
before ths rear woeel went over hin, but he died forty minutes later. 
The cause of his death was a broken neck from falling on his head. 

He had just been marrisd in December. 

f,e longest bridge in the world, used exclusively for gloctric! 
Tailway cars, was opened January 31, 1901, with a trolley car going 
from Hadley to Northaupton. T)irteen mmired feet long, with seven 
Spans ect on circular twin tubular piers were features of the bridge 
whose lonzest span was three hundred and six feet. It was fourteen 
to sixteen feet wice in the clear for the double tracks. It cost 
$60,000. “Those who soohed at the ides are now compelled to tate a 
back scat aud keep uum.” ‘rolleys ran every half hour, bat only siz 
days, and later could not keep schedules whim snow drifted in faster 
than the snowplows could clear it btetwoen Hadley and Amherst. 

A sixty thousand doilar fire swept the Hadley car barns Anril 
8, 1908. 411 three open, dovble-truck cars costing $5,000 each, and 
all three single-truck open cars, aid two snowplows, were lost. No 
closed cars were burned 3s they were all on the road or in the yard. 

It was @ great convenience to the townspeople to have this 
modern rapid transportation. for many years trolleys ran each way 


every half hour during the busy hours of tne day, and on Saturdays 


ake 
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every fifteen mimtes, meeting each other either at the switch at the 
Big car-barns, or just east of the Town Hall. Closed cars, like a 
emall railroad vassenger car, seating only forty people, wore used in 
cold weather; but during the summez, how we enjoyed the thrilling cool 
breezea, riding on the fifteen long croes seats, each holding six or 
eight people. "ach car had open sides, except for a single rail to 
keep us from sliding out as it swayed around a curve. Sometimes many 
more people would stand on the two long steps running the entire lsnzgth 
of thse car; so the canductor had an even more danzerous passage going 
around them to collect the fares on the fast-moving sxsying cars. 

Tne line was sold Vey 31, 1924, for $25,000, which included the 
wooden car barns and brick power station on the soutn side of Russell 
Street about five hundred feet west of “est Street, seven miles of track, 
feed and trolley wires, and five cars. Jourly service afternoons and 
evenings was continued, but the fare was increased to 14g from Hadley 
to either Northampton or Amhetst. Finally the electric railway gave 
way to the gasoline age when on December 20, 1933, modern buses replaced 
the old electric cars. But some old trolleys can be seen and ridden in, 
in the Old Trolley Mase at Yarehouss Point, Connecticut, one half mile 
east of toute 5 on Route 191, Sunday afternoons and holidays, July to 
October. 

AUTOMOBILES 

The first suto sumed in Hadley was wo bought by 
Dr. Fe. 3. Smith in 1909. In those early years the autos were put up 
on blocks for the winter and covsred with old sheets. sewn together. Of 


course they were isft idle in the barn uatil after the mad dried w in 
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the spring. Autos were not in general use for transportation in 
_ Hadley until after the first orld Yar. 

Az late as September 22, 1922, the Cagstte ravorted citizens 
urging a raved hicztway from Northampton via Hadley and Amherst, to 
connect with the Sprinsfield road to Boston at west Brookfield, on 
the basis that this would eave fifteen or twenty miles over the - 
present trip thru Springfield or Greenfield. Black-top paving Se 
even the main nerth end south Route 47 thre the town was not comleted 
until 1626. ; & 

The Gazette of April 27, 1926, reported a section of the old 
dirt road from Hocikanum thru tne old Port Ziver covered bridge unisr 
water; so the resicents of the village, traveling by auto, had to 
go around thru South dadley and dAmherst to cet to Jadley, or by wagon 
over the rough sood soad to Lasrencs Plaine As early as May &, 1588, 
after the highest flsed since 1352, it was predicted that it would 
be but a fer years until tue Fort iver covered brides highway to 
Zockanum would have to be abandoned for a highway thra Lawrence Plain; 
bat it was postponed until tre 1927 flocd by moving the highway back 
farther in ths meadows every few years, as the big river cut away 
more of Indian Hill and the fertile meadow land below. I can renember 
getting my auto stuck in the md on a Monday evening in the spring 
of 1927, riznt in the center of the higiway in dockaauma, and lesving 
4% there without lights. The weather turned cold that night, and the 
mext morning the auto was frozen in solid. I left it there fora 
week hoping for warmer weather to thaw it out; but finally, the 
following Sundsy, I took an axe and chopped away the frozen md and, 


with blocks and timbers, pried it up and ont. T,enty-five years later 
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en & nice Sunday, over six hundred autos an hour can be counted 


traveling this same hichway. 


TRUCKS 

Perhans the first truck transportation in Hadisy was about 1913 
when Fred Lawrence of Hockanum bought a Ford converted with slower 
speed, heavier rear-end, to carry produce from hB greenhouses to 
Northampton. A fast trotting horse and buggy would often pass him. 
Ernest iiibbard of North Hadley said he started hie tructing business 
with two borses and a wagon, taking onions and other produce from 
farms to the Northampton markets. About 191% he bought a one-ton 
Ford trock with hard rubber tires, that would so fifteen miles an 
hour. In 1921, in partnershir vith ¥rnest Russell, he bought a heo 
speedragon with pneumatic tires, that would go thirty miles an hour, 
and started taxing asparagus to Boston every night durins the season. 
In October, 1928, the Montgomery Nose Gardens offercd to ship 
entirely with the pertnership if they would start daily, year-round 
service;s0 they formed the Northammton & Boston Express Company, 
which has grown so it now has five tractors, six fifteen=-ton trailers, 
and seven trucks, with a garaze terminal in both North Hadiey and 
Boston. Kost of his disiness 18s commodity express from the Pioneer 
Valley to Boston, often from factories to viars, to go by ship to 
Celifornia. The 2.0. Barstow Truciinz Company, which started ia 
1934, esnecializes more in full track-produce shioments, with twenty 
trucks covering all of "sv England, Hew Yor’ and New Jersey. hoger 


Barstow is First Vice-President of the Messacimeettsa Motor Truck 
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Agsociation, and a Dqrector of the 4merican Truck A,sociation. 


ATEPLANES 
airplane transportetion actually in Hadley so far hes been 
limited to an occasional dm p-dusting or resquite-contrel eens? 
bat many types of plansr are constantly seen flying over Hadley, 
from the little sightesesing planes from Northampton airports to 
the sleek fiftcen-hunired-mile-en-hour jets, odd~lockins Helicopters, 
and hage six-notored bombers from the big nearby military airport 


at Westover Ficld, where quite a few Eeadley men new work. 


The History of Farming in Hadley 
by 
Edward Banack 


The early settlers came to Hadley from Hartford and 
Wandsor, Connecticut. From that time until the introduction of 
broom corn in 1300, no money crops were zrown. Every farm wag 
an independent unit, growing and mamfacturing all its needs. 

Wild game constituted the major part of their meat, and some 

grains were grown for flour. Turnip and vummkins were the 
principal vegetables. Sheep and flax were grown to raise fibre 
for spinning. These materials were woven in the homes for cloth- 
ing. Occasionally eurpluses wers bartered on a lonserange basis. 
Seldom anytiing was sold outright, and tiese sales were made only 
te raise money for taxes. The sheep were pastured on the lower 
slopes of Mt. Holyoke with a shevherd,who lived on the spot, in 
charge. ‘il other crops were grown in t-« open meadows just oute 
side the stockade. For a9 full mmdred years no progress or canes 
were made. Travel was mostly on horseback. At the time of Concord 
end Lexixston, there were only two fourenbesled wagons and one was 
sent with the troops to join thse inmute Men. 

Around 1/70 cider became very popular; the average cf the 
County was four barrels ner house. ‘There were sixtyefive distiller- 
fies in tie County. Hefrigeration was unheard-of, so all beef that 
wasn't consumed insedlately was corned, and poric wai smoked or 


salted. 


a 


Farming in Hadley (cont.) a 

Potatoes were introduced about 1200 and replaced most of the 
turnips for table vegetables. Tey were also fed to the hogs. Apout 
the time of the Civil Yar, cisar smoking became very pomular, and it 
was found a fins quality tobacco could be grown in our climate and 
en our soils. Sroom corn became a popular cash crop after its intro=- 
duction about 1251. Tem years later about 1190 acres were grown in 
the town; hovever, towards the end of that century it could be pro- 
duced mck chsaner out west in ‘Illinois and Nebraska, and finally inv) 
Oklahoma where today practically all broom corn is produced. 

Prom the time of the landing of the Pilzrins to the turn of 
this century, life on our farms chanzed very little. "Up to that time 
about £74 of the country's voculation was encazed anit aera Tedey 
4t takes only 11% of the population to crew the food and fibre 
necessary for the country. Even this smail percentazse prodaces 
tremendous surpluses that are a headache from the President to the 
taxepeyer. bat an interesting half century the past fifty years 
have been. “e heve seen the automobile crow from the horseless 
Carriage to the present streamlined beauties of thrae hundred horse 
power plus; aviation was born in the form of bailing wire and wood 
ané bes <rowr to the rresent supersonic all-metal ciants that can 
Carry over a hundred reople across the country in less thsn four hours 
with all the comforts of homes. The mazic of radio and television have 
coms into practically every home. Progress in medicines, science, 
engineering, and countless other fields has been stagzering. It is 
beyond the comprehension of a single mind. farming, likewise, has geen 


many chanzes and great prozress. The invention of the farm tractor 


es 


Farming in Hadley (cont.) ice 
was primarily responsible. I+ made 1% possible for the farmer to 
produce from three to twenty times ag much, and took away much of 
the heavy, tedious work. The first tractor in Nadley I remember was 
owned by Join VYollinser about 1917. They becams mumerous by the 
early 1930's. In contrast, the number of horses today in the Town 
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} Hadley has changed along with the rest of the coumtry. Farmers 


i 


a 


Sarente grow more than one cash crop. Onions were grow primarily 
by the ismigrants, mostly from foland. This crop required a minimum 
investment and emipment. Once the land was fitted, the remainder 
of work was manual, Often the wifes and children were able to take 
over &ll the work until harvest. Tho man of the house ras free to 


ye 
7 


work elsewhere to help with the family finances. / There were few 
x 


javenile delinmency problems; everyons worked hard and mortzazes 
were soon paid off as a result. These early onion growers srew a 
crop from seed, whic. produced very well. In the 1920's "set onions® 
were introduced. The small onion bulbs were Beene ts The ¢reop gtew 
much faster and was harvested earlier, tous reqiring moh less 
weedinz. Nowever, it did not store so wall, and with set onions 

came a rapid development of "thrins® arc onion magot. Uoth insects 
reduce the quality and yield. Conseouently, there we grew four 
thousand acres in the 1920's, there were oaly four hundred and elehty 
acres grown in the Valley in 1957. ‘qth onions gradually disanpearing 
from our farms, asnaragzus was introduced as a substitute cash crope 


New we heave about twelve hundred acres of asparagus in Hadley, and 


fifteen hundred acres in the Valley. 


alten 
Farming in Hadley (cont.) 

Before the invention of the mechanical potato-digger, it 
Sekvaiwos’ impossible for a farmer to produce mors than two or 
three acres cf netatoes. 1; gging by hand was slow and hard work. 
Poday we have a mumber of farmers crowing fifty acres, and a few 
up to eighty acres of this crop. Great progress has been made 
by thea development of new varieties, teciniques, and machinery. 
fhe yield has been increased from an average of less than two 
hundred bushels per acre to four hundred and fifty buchels. An 
interesting fact in marketing is that in the 1890's it was a 
eommon daily sight to see thirty wagon-laads of potatoes, early 
in the morning, heading for the Holyoke markets. Nowadays the 
market has extended to such far distant points as Florida and 
Canada by treileretruck leads. 

fobaccoegrowing and handling had changed very little from 
its introduction; however, a tremendous change came into the 
industry in 1956 with the invention of the “homogenizing” process. 
Ge grow two tyres of tobacco in this area. Shadeecrowmm (in tents 
made of cheese-cloth stretched over poles and wires), used for 
Gigar wrappers, and regular outdoor field-growa, used primarily 
for the inner cigar binder. Fane leaves are picked from the plants 
of the "siadeegrom"® and ih ea sneds to cure and dry. This 
process is speeded uv and controlled by charcoal or gas fires in 
the closed sheds. On warm rainy or bumid days when the dry leaves 
becom soft and pliable, they are ‘taxen down” and packed in 


- bundles for shipment to the warehouses for further processing 
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Farming in Vadley {cont.) Fe 


before its final use. The crop mist be handled with the utmost 
care to produca leaves with no holes, rips, or injury, caused by 
ifsects, diseases, pole sweat, or stem rot due to improper curing. 


Often damage by Yall or heavy wind and rain while the cron is crow 


ing has mace the crop an almost total loss. | The new "homozenizing"™ 
mews 


process is a method discovered whereby the entire leaf may be 
pulverized, eee with an adhesive, and rolled out in a sheet-liks 
paper that can be cut in proper sizes and Slaves for use as a binder. 
It burns aud tastes like the natural tobacco. A poorer grade of 
todacso can be used i tuis aptly Torn end broken leaves, and 
even scraps, can be used, thus eliminating all waste. Consequently, 
the demand for the highegrade tobacco has practically disappeared. 
Wine thousand acres of binder tobacco ware grown in the Yalley in 
1950, while only sixtean hundred acres were produced in 1957. Less 
than one thousand acres were planned for 1958. 

Dairy farming has probably shown the createst prosress. Only 
twenty-five years ago there were bundréds of small deiry farms nearby 
with from ten to thirty cows. [tne hay was moved and dried, then 
pitched onto the wagon by heat A few farmers had a “hay-fork" toe 
help lift the hay from the wagon and drop it in the hay-mow. That a 
wonderful laboresaver 1t seemed to us whe had to pitch it off the 
wagon with a fork! Today most hay is taled, loaded, ard elevated 
inte the barns with machinery. Corn sas planted and cut by hand, and 
loaded by the armfull on a wagon to te hauled to the curl eeeetenirer 


filling the silo. Ga a cocl, foesy morning in ten mimtes one became 


f= 
Farming in Yadley (cont.) 

dripping wet from the dew. ‘hen the day warmed up, the bundles of 
green corn became heavier and scratched your arms and face, and you 
perspired so much you still looked as if you had fallen into the 
watering tub. It was a backebreaking, man-killing job. The cows 
were milked by hand. The barns were cleaned out with a fork, and 
manure was spread on the flelis with a fork from a wagon; or it 
piled up outside the barn as high as the roof. Ioday the corn is 
harvested with a field-chopner, and blown into wagons, and again ~ 
into the silo. ‘The barms are cleaned with the flick of a switch, 
and the manure automatically dronped into the tractor-drawgn soreater 
just outside. It is spread daily on the fields in a matter of minutes. | 
Today there are only about a dozen dairy farms, these having from oy 
fifty to one hundred and sixty cows each, /with modern nilk-rooms 
equipped with shining bulk tanks and coolers that are as antiseptic- 
looking as the operating room of a hespital. “ilking machines and 
milking parlors, lounging and loafing quarters for tha cows, and the 
installation of refrigerated tanks and tank trucks have helped to 
lighten the heavy work in milk production. ~ 

Pickling cucumbers ere our latest eS crope There were several 
bundred acres grown in 1957, and all indications are that the demand 
will increase. This crop may vrove to be the salvation of some 
farmers. It will put to use land that is being idle due to the 


~ 


decrease in tobacco oroduction. 


Farming in Hadley ‘eont.) 


Prices for commodities quoted in the Pomeroy account book in 


1756 contrast sharply with those of today. 


Butter, neP pound ee Te? cents 
Pork (whole hog) * ¢ ¢ 5-3 . 
Bushell of corn eee 50.0 * 
Bushel of oats eee 23. se 
Bushel of Potatoes ... 356 ° 
i lb. tobacco eves ace " 
1 lb. sugar ee e 12. 7 
4 Day's Fork + @ 336 “7 
A Dinner ma re le " 


Tobacco In Hadley, Massachusetts 


Although there are no official records of commercial agricultural 
production in the town during its early years, a few people in Hadley 
cultivated small plots of tobacco during the 1@th century according to 
Judd's History of Hadley. The first report of commercial tobacco production 
in town appeared in the 1845 Census. Hadley produced 16,990 pounds of 
tobacco along with dairy products, hay, sheep, wool, wheat and corn. During 
the first few years tobacco was a success and at once led to the displace- 
ment of other crops, especially broom corns | 

In 185) an estimate of the cost of producing one acre of tobacco was 
quoted at 367.50. The yield from this acre was one ton of tobacco which 
sold for $160 leaving a profit of $92.50. These profits were large for the 
times and people had dreams of becomming rich in a year or two. "They were 
bewitched with the new crop and with the money flowing in, built big barns, 
and recklessly bought many things they never thought of needing before." V/ 

Hadley reported a million pounds for the year 1865. Then tobacco 
production in the Valley went through a period of depression during the 
Seventies and eighties. This was the result of a change of market require- 
ments. Cigar preferences had changed from the bricht leaf of the Valley 
to the darker leaf of the Pennsylvania area. Tobacco production in the 
Valley did not revive until the turn of the century. 

In 1916, 193 growers produced 1605 acres of Havana Seed, 126 acres of 
Broadleaf and 33 acres of Shadegrown in Hadley. Five sorting shovs employing 
230 laborers were active in Hadley during the 1917-1918 season. 


U/ Judd, S., History of Hadley. Springfield, Massachusetts, 1905, page l68. 
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Since 1925, Hadley's tobacco production has Pee tnetcd considerably due to 
changes in general economic conditions. The cycle has swung from 1900 acres 
in 1925 down to 635 acres in 1915 and bac to 1200 acres in 1955. In recent 
years Hadley has produced from 25 to 30% of the entire acreage for Massa- 
chusetts. The discovery of a manufactured binder to replace natural leaf 
binder has created a new problem for Hadley tobacco growers. Uncertain 
market conditions, the introduction of the government sponsored Soil Bank 
program and unfavorable prices have reduced the acreage grown in the town 
to 39) acres of Havana Seed in 1957. This has been offset somewhat by a 
slight increase in Shadegrown acreage in the north end of town, 

Despite the present uncertain status of the tobacco industry, each spring 
still finds the local farmer preparing his seed beds, and that far-away look 
in his eye seems to say - "With the good Lord's help, a little luck, and my 
toil, I'll grow my best crop this year." We wish him luck and hope that his 


prediction comes true for many years to come. 


- James W, Callahan 
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THRES CENTURIES OF PROGRESS IN THE HWALIE AND WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE OF HADLEY 
by Elinor Smt 


The story of the health and welfare of the people of Hadley over the last 
three hundred years is typical of many small towns throughout New England. 
Hadley is too young to have suffered the disastrous and decimating plegues that 
swept Europe in the centuries preceding the colonization of America. Yet it is 
old enough to have had its share of diseases andits problems in community health, 
The progress in the control and prevention of disease together with the develop= 
ment of health legislation and preventive medicine make e fascinating story. 

The first settlers must have been hardy folk indeed to have struggled up 
the river from Connecticut along the rough foot paths and to have established a 
community in the wilderness. They brought with them their spiritual leeder, 
Parson John Russell, but there is no mention of a doctor for their physical needs 
for several years. Dr. John Westcarr started the practice of medicine in Hadley 
in 1666 but, unfortunately, died in 1675 at the age of 31. Without other record. 
his chief claims to fame are that he was brought to trial in 1670 for selling 
liquor to Indians and that his is the gravestone with the oldest date still 
standing in the Hadley cemetery. There was no other doetor in the town for an- 
other thirty years. 

Medical help could have been used during those years for Judd, in his 


History of Hadley, describes 1689 as a year of great sickness and mortality through- 


out the Connecticut Valley. In Connecticut Court could not convene, soldiers 
could not be raised nor could crops be gathered. This unidentified "sickness" 
extended up.into Hampshire County as far as Springfield but was less severe 
above the "Falls*. 

Hadley was not unique in being without 4 doctor. Ewen Northampton, the 
largest settlement in the area, was without one for sixty years. In 1679, a 


doctor settled in Hatfield and served the surrounding towns as well as places 


as far away as Springfield, Enfield and Brookfield. Yet he was not kept so 
busy but that he had to supplement his income by teaching sehool. 

fhe truth of the matter is that medical knowledge at that time was meager 
at best end people did about es well with their own home remedies. Brews of 
herds, roots and even vital organs of snakes and other animals, the recipes of 
which had been eoncocted through trial and error on the one hand and superstitious 
beliefs on the other, were recommended for both internal and external use. For 
example, Per iitenare gall mixed with chalk and rolled into balls wore highly 
prized for numerous ailments and sold for 8 shillings a dozen. Or a housewife 
with pains in her joints might find relief from 011 of Swallows which she eould 
make up if she could collect the ingredients. It required about twenty kinds 
of vegetables and "20 quick swallows® beaten together in a mortar to which butter 
and wax were added. One is not sure whether the "swallows" refer to the fleet 
winged birds of that name or are a measure of the amount of fluid to be added! 
The patient, "tonicked" or "physicked" by such nostrums, probably recovered in 
spite of the treatment -- arites of course he or the brew beceme bewitched. 

Belief in witchcraft was widespread in New Imgland and Hadley was the home 
of the most notable witch in Hampshire County, Mary Webster. Althoush she was 
acquitted of witcheraft by the Boston Court of Assistants in 1683, there are 
many tales of her soceries. Not only did she upset loads of hay that passed her 
door, cause babies to be bounced from their cradles without wisible hand touch- 
ing them, but she is supposed to have so influenced the life of Deacon Philip 
Smith that he sickened end died. The details of his bewitchment are described 
in Cotton Mather's Magralia. This exemplary Selectman “was by his office con- 
eerred about relieving the indigencies of a wretched woman in the town". She 
was dissatisfied "at some of his just cares about her® and proceeded to confuse 


him mentally, torture him physieally and to cause the Gally pots of medicine 


~ 


36 


brewing for him to be tipped over. ven when declared dead, his bruised body 
remained warm for two days "tho' the season wes as anid as hed almost been 
known in any age......This was the end of so good a man." 

Broken homes and injuries from Indian raids must have posed a major problem 
even for these self-reliant citizens. The Town voted in 1727, after the demise 
of John Barnard following nineteen years of medical service, to offer "50 pounds 
to settling of a good bonesetter in Hadley". William Squier, Chirurgeon from 
England, was "settled" here bringing with him the badges of office typical of 
English physicians of the day, i.e., a gold headed cane, a gold watch, a silver 
hilted sword and a plaid gown. He died within a few years and another physician, 
Richard Crouch, arrived from England in 1731. He remained in town for some 
thirty years and was joined in 1751 by his nephew, Dr. Giles Crouch Kellogg. 
These men served South Hadley and East Hadley (now Amherst) as well as Hedley. 
While their fees were a modest 8 pence for calls in the 01d Village, they could 
ask an added 8 pence for each mile beyond the village limits. They blistered and 
bled their patients extravagantly and gave medicines freely, which often cost 
more than the visit itself. Patients of those days frequently suffered as much 
from the physician as the ailment! 

During these years the town was pressed to furnish men for the militia to 
fight in the French and Indian Wars. Many were wounded or became ill with various 
diseases which took more lives than did the enemy. Small pox became prevalent 
in the 1760s. Returning soldiers and those who had gone to eare for the sick 
brousht the dread disease back with them. A red flag was ordered hung from any 
home housing a small pox patient and it is not hard to imagine that such homes 
were given a wide berth. A number of soldiers suffering with small pox were 
brought to the Westfield hospital during the winter of 1760-61 and "tenders® 


had to be impressed into service by authority. These were hard to find however, 


Me 


for, aside from an understandable reluctance to heve any contact with this dis- 
figuring disease, tenders were supposed to have had small pox and at that time 
few had had it. 

Inoculation for small pox by transferring material from a small pox 
pustule to a healthy individual was practiced to a certain extent. The hope was 
that this would produce a mild infection from whieh the person would recover. 
Successful at times it was fetal at others. No less a personege than The 
Reverend Jonathan Edwards, who was assuming the presidency of Princeton University 
in 1758, lost his life in this way. It is no wonder, as the disease continued 
to take its toll through the '60s and '70s, that the citizens of the town were 
fearful of the recommendation to erect a "Pest House" within the bounds of the 
town "for the business of inoculating for the Small Pox." After agreeing to the 
proposition in September 1776 and appointing a Committee to assist Dr. Coleman of 
Amherst in getting a license for such and a skilfull doctor to join him, the 
Town voted in November 1776 that no more persons should be inoculated in said 
house (set aside for the fice toad} and that Dr. latham (apparently Dr. Coleman's 
“skilfull" assistant) was to proceed no further. The question was reopened in 
March 1777 when, after several town meetings and one would judge marked 
differences of opinion, it was again voted to erect a Hospital for small pox 
inoculation -- this time to be set in a sheep pasture near Tinker's Hill, a 
safe distence from town. No person was to be admitted without leave in writing 
from the Selectmen. Once in, no one was to go out of bounds (more than half a 
mile) while under inoculation or to leave the Hospital until judged properly 
Clesnsed by the Committee. There are numerous other references in the ensuing 
years to the renewel of a license for inoculetion for limited periods of time. 
In 17°99, Dr. Edward Jenner of England reported his observation that milkmaids who 


contracted cow pox were immane to small pox. Vaccination with Cow Pox material 
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did away with the dangers of the previous method. The news soon reach America 
and in 1801 the Town voted "That a number of persons with have had the Kine Pox 
have liberty to inoculate for the Small Pox at the House-of John Hubbard". The 
isolated Pest House was no Tonzer needed. Remnants of the ditches surrounding 
the old Sheep Pasture where the Pest House stood at the foot of Tinker's Hill 
ean still be seen, a reminder to the thoughtful observer of but one of his many 
blessings made possible through scientific discovery. 

While the control of small pox came about at the turn of the century, 
Pettities of technique caused much suffering and sometimes secondary infections 
which proved fatal. One had to wait a hundred years before “es could tell 
what kind of aa agent caused the disease or what the connection was between it 
and cott/pox to say nothing of producing a safe and pure vaccine. In the meantime, 
people continued to be inoculated from person to person carrying other infectious 
agents from one to the next. There are a few people in Hadley today who recall 
the story of the young ae who was taken to Boston about 1880 where she was 
vaccinated. Upon her return to North Hadley all her young friends were inoculated 
with material from her swollen, festered arm. The "takes" were cood if one judged 
by the piterot the scars which remained on the arms of these people! 

The care of the aged and infirm did not present much of a orien until after 
the Revolutionary War. Not more than half a dozen individuals had been given aid 
from the town for over a century. In 1793 the Town voted to "put up the poor 
at vendue to the lowest bidder for their support for one year." Major John 
Smith bid off eight paupers and agreed to board and clothe them for 88 pounds 
and to return them at the year's end as well clothed as when he took them. This 
humiliating procedure was continued for only a few years after which the Town voted 
and gave aid in a more dignified manner. 


By 1800 houses were large and commodious not only to accommodate the large 
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families but to include the "hired help", dependent relatives and perhaps some 
helpless poor boarded out at the Town's expense. Familics of ten to twelve 
children were not uncommon. Nor was it uncommon for half of the children born 
to a family to die within the first two to three years of their lives. Ifa 
child did not waste away with cholera infantum during its first summer, it 
mizht euccumb to diphtheria or canker rash (scarlet fever) during the winter. 
There was always consumption which was no respecter of persons, rich or poor, 
young or old, although it was more fatal to the twenty to thirty year age group 
and to the very young probably born in consumptive homes. The Town records do 
not include statistical data before 1831 but in that year, out of thirty deaths, 
thirteen were less than ten years old and the average age of death was twenty-two 
years. 

The medical profession was still handicapped in the nineteenth century by 
a lack of knowledge in many areas such as the microbial and nutritional diseases, 
the treatment and prevention of which are quite universally understood today. 
The few medical schools in existence in the United States were in their infancy 
in the early 1800s. Many a doctor had no other training than an apprenticeship 
in an older physician's office. By observation he could “ier learn all that 
his mentor could give him. Two doctors from Hadley, Josiah Goodhue and William 
Porter, were eminent enough to be listed as members of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society in 1829. Dr. Porter. however, was more interested in mercantile pursuits 
than medicine. But Dr. Goodhue and Dr. Edward Dickinson, according to a note 
among Dr. Bonney's papers, kept a Medical School for several years in rooms 
above Mr. Sylvanus Dickinson's Shoe Shop on West Street. Possibly the list of 
twelve or more doctors in Hadley mentioned in Judd between 1830 and 1850 were 
students at this school. They seem to have stayed in the town three or four years 
at the most. How long this school continued is not known. Mr. Dickinson left 


town in 1833 and Dr. Goodhue finished out his years in Vermont. 
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There was plenty of sickness in Hadley for the students to obserwe. Con- 
tazious diseases combined to cause the majority of deaths throughout the nine- 
teenth century. Consumption or tuberculosis took its toll year after year. 
Between 1850 and 1869, 190 deaths or 24 per cent of all deaths were due to this 
wasting disease. There were epidemic years of scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
dysentery and meningitis when several children in a single family would be taken 
within a few days. The Town Register reveals many tragic situations. The heart- 
ache and bereavement of one family can be imagined from the following entries: 

May 3, 1874 - a stillborn child 
August 21, 1875 - death of a 3 month old son of 
cholera infantum 
December 6, 7, 11, 13, 1875 - death of 2 girls and 2 
boys ages 3, 4, 6, 9 of diphtheria 
January 4, 1877 - a stillborn child 
Similar entries can be found time and time again. 

For over half a century from 1847 on, Dr. Franklin Bonney was the beloved 
family physician to most of the Town. He struggled against discouraging odds 
to keep those whom he brought into the world from leaving it too soon. The 
family physicians such as Dr. Bonney and Dr. Frank Smith, who continued in 
Bonney's footsteps for thirty-five years, were mach more oe doctors to the 
ailing. They were family advisors, community leaders and promoters of all good 
works which would make the Town a healthier and pleasanter place to live. In 
the present day of specialization, made necessary by the rapid increase in 
medical tmowledze, our ailments are diagnosed more rapidly and cared for more 
efficiently but we have lost the personal concern, interest and understanding 
which the family physician had for us. We in Hadley are fortunate to have a 
member of this vanishing race in the person of Dr. Maurice Kennedy, who for 


thirty years has dealt with our problems, responded in our emergencies and 


comfurted us in owr bereavement. 


After the Civil War, when war casualties were added to unusually high 
death rates, the number of persons who needed Town aid increased. It became 
a problem to find people to "board out™® the less fortunate who could not care 
for themselves. The Town had owned for some time a long low shanty on Maple 
Avenue to house paupers. Mention is made of it in 1869 but this or some other 
publicly owned place must have been in existence as early as 1831 for the death 
records of that year include "Tirza, a Black Woman at the Poor House*®. In 1878 
the Town bought a farm on upper East Street and enlarged the house for a Town or 
Poor Farm. This was an essentially comfortable place. Someone was hired to 
Manage the farm and the inmates helped with the work as far as they were able. 
Sales of produce from the farm helped defray half or more of the expenses. An 


interesting list of Poor House expenses appears in the 1883 Report of the Over- 


seers: 
Shoes for Lizzie 1.00 
Dress for Sarah 80 
Pants for Charlie 2.00 
Butter Color 25 
Medicine for Lizzie 40 


l pt brandy for Lizzie 1.00 

While this Farm served a need, it was not completely satisfactory. In 1885 
the Selectmen replied to an inquiry as to why more use was not made of the Alms- 
house. They said that there was not enough room or help to take in more. Nor 
did they think it a good policy to send persons there unless permanently disabled 
for once there they tended to stay. Sicimess and want of employment were the 
principal causes of distress and temporary aid was felt better for the Town and 
for the persons so helped. There were not more than seven or eight cared for 
during the next few years. The farm seems to have been kept busy, however, 
giving food and temporary lodging to tramps,whieh [In 1889, numbered seventy-five. 

In 1909, a committee was appointed to investigate the advisability of 


operating a joint Almshouse in Hampshire County. It recommended two houses, one 
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in Northampton and one in Ware with persons in the vicinity going to the rf fd 
respective houses. Today such houses have gone. There are specialized homes .~// 


and hospitals in the county for the aged and infirm, the mentally disturbed, 
the chronically ill, the feeble-minded and the orphaned to which those that need 
eare may be sent by the Town. The costs of such including the various welfare 
and health agencies operating within the Town and the veteran's services were 
over $30,000 in 1957 as opposed to less than $2000 fifty years ago. The 
Federal and State governments reimburse the Town for a sizeable portion of this. 
Medical advances made rapid strides in the twentieth century. The dis- 
covery and isolation of the causes of many of the contagious diseases in the 
last decades of the nineteenth re paved the way for the development of 
means of prevention and cure. Not only did the use of vaccines and antitoxins 
cut down the mortality and morbidity from smallpox and diphtheria but the 
recognition of the means of transmission of numerous other microbial diseases 
resulted in drastic reductions in the enteric fevers throush the development of 
pure water supplies and in tuberculosis and scarlet fever through pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, etc. Infant mortality was lessened steadily and the averaze age of 
death increased from the 30s in the middle 1800s to the 40s in 1900 and to the 
60s in 1950. Hadley can not claim too much credit for these advances in the 
health and welfare of the Town except that it had forward looking citizens who 
not only carried Le rat resulations required by the State Health Department 
but fostered and encouraged the adoption of recommended measures. Small 
pox waccination was required before entering the first grade. Diphtheria 
inoculations were recommended. Diphtheria was still prevalent in 1920 but the 
cases were not as severe because of antitoxin treatment. However inaculations 
of well children azainst future exposure was a new idea and there was considerable 


opposition to the wholesale inoculation of children. Unfortunately, the first 
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year that such a program was carried out was one in which an unusually severe 
epidemic of meades swept the Town and those opposed to the immnization program 
ineluding even one with medical training blamed the measles epidemic on the 
diphtheria inoculations. This program was vindicated in 1927, however, when 
@ very severe type of diphtheria appeared in the North Hadley village among 
the preschool children and their parents. There were a number of cases two of 
which were fetal but those in school who had been immunized remained healthy. 

There was no protection to be had when the Town experienced its first 
influenza epidemic in 1918. Hardly a person escaped the devastating fever. Be- 
tween October and the following January twelve had lost their lives by it, six- 
teen more had succumbed to pneumonia and five infants had died of cholera in- 
fantum. Probably all of these were directly or indirectly caused by influenza. 
Never again has the Town been faced with this kind of a catastrophe. Nor 
are the citizens reluctant to have their children protected by inoculations 
when a dread killer stalks across the country side. The demand for polio 
vaccine immediately upon its development and before it could be put into safe 
production bears witness to this. 

As the list of diseases which could be controlled lengthened, more interest 
was taken in general measures of preventive medicine. The first mention of a 
School Physician eppears in the Town Report for 1910. In the next few years the 
major problems reported by him were the school outhouses, school ventilation and 
lighting, bad tonsils and adenoids, bad teeth and head lice. After World War I 
which made people more aware of the importance of the maintenance of good health 
in the face of curtailment of proper food and clothing, instruction in health 
and hygiene was recommended for the schools. In 1921 a nurse was added to the 
school personnel. Annual medical examinations were required. Dental inspections 


and correction of defects continued. Hye testing programs with the correction of 
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impaired vision were instituted. X-raying for tuberculosis, Schick testing for 
the success of diphtheria immunization, mental hygiene clinics, ete., were 
adopted as the need arose through the years. 

One should not be led to think that the school children were the only ones 
for whom health measures were instigated althouch it was a logical group with 
which to begin fifty years ago. Strong bodies and sound minds would be their 
heritage to make them into stronger and more useful citizens in later life. The 
Selectmen have acted as the Board of Health since 1915 and as such have had the 
interests of the health and welfare of the whole community in mind. In 1916 
the office of Agent of the Board of Health was created. His duties included 
quarantining for contagious diseases, the inspection and cleaning up of in 
sanitary situations whether such were public eating places, dairies or the breed- 
ing places of flies, mosquitoes or noxious odors. 

In recent years Pema epee i stemming from the Mother's Club for a 
Public Health Nurse in Hadley. It was voted by the Town in 1954 to have such a 
nurse end also to have a Public Health Committee, a voluntary group, to advise 
and aid in the work. At present the school nurse, Mrs. Helen Vanasse, gives 
her afternoons to this work helping many chronically ill who are confined to bed 
or post operative patients just home from the hospital. Some of these older 
patients have not yet mastered the English language and a nurse who can speak 
their native tongue can allay many of their fears and explain their situations to 
them better than can the doctor. The nurse makes many pre and post natal calls 
and gives innumerable injections which would otherwise have to take the time of 
the busy physician. The Committee has sponsored clinics and aided the Board of 
Health and its Agents in carrying out such projects as tha Polio Immunization 


Clinicsand te Well Child Clinics, They are also gradually acquiring such hospital 
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beds 
equipment as m wheel chair, hospital, tuticm, etc., which are to be loaned to 


those in need of such. They are to be commended for their good work and en- 
couraged to continue to strengthen the progran. 

The story is not complete by any means. There will always be improvements 
to be made. There will be new problems to face. As the conquest of disease 
progresses, new ailments appear. The problems of aging increase as more people 
are granted a longer life span. A sanitary survey of the Town made in 1949 by 
the University of Massachusetts ig collaboration with the United States Public 
Health Service found us totally lacking in some of the essentials of en ideal 
modern community. We had no public sewace systen nor any provision for the 
collection of refuse and garbage. A good public water supply cared for only part 
of the town. This latter system is being extended rapidly and is an excellent 
if expensive project. If the population of the Town and the number of dwellines 
continue to increase as they have in the past few years we will be faced with 
these and other problems the solution of which will be costly. It will take 
wise heads and long range planning to provide the Town with those facilities which 
are not only comforts expected in this fast moving age but which are important 


to the health and welfare of the community. 


Elinor Van Dorn Smith 
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Sports im Hadley 


The first athletes in Hadley were the Indians, Their life and 
training developed boys and girls for the rigorous existence of 
primitive life. But the training was not entirely without what we 
call sports. Gatherings of tribes enjoyed contests of skill, strength 
and endurance. One of their team games played these days is called 
Lacrosse. 

The austere Puritan atmosphere of life in colonial days did vi 
entirely extinguish the indomitable spirit of youth. In her book 
"Historic Hadley" Alice M. Walker writes that "Light and trifling 
youngsters spent the evenings in wrestling and triels of skill, but 
such sports were few and frowned upon severely." Sylvester Judd tells 
us in his History of Hadley that though the early settlers occasionally 
hunted deer and turkey the Indians more often sold such game. He says 
"those who spent a large portion of their time in hunting were poore 
Hunting does not increase property, nor improve morals." 

The lack of leisure, and pious attitudes concerning it stifled 
Sport in colonial days. The Industrial Revolution in the nineteenth 
century contributed leisure time for many people. Ten of today's 
popular sports, including basketball, baseball and football began to 
develop accompanted by a revival of many time-honored sports from the 
Old World. 

Being a town with an agrarian economy, Hadley was a little late 
in reaping the benefits of Industry. But an enthusiasm for the new 
type of recreation occurred at the turn of the century. The first 
evidence of this is related in the "History of the Hopkins Fund." 

On the ninth of September 1908 the boys of Hopkins Academy met, 
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and adopted the constitution of the Hopkins eaten Athletic 
Association, Ernest S. Russell was the first secretary of the HA.A.A. 
The Association was organized "to foster sportsmanship, arrange 
athletic contests, award letters to deserving young athletes, and 
to elect captains of the teams." In order to arrange contests the 
HeAsAcA. evenly divided the school for intré#mral sports, the only 
type possible at that time. 

The demand for athletics became so great, that in 1910, Hopkins 
Academy saw the need of a gymmasium; therefore, with the aid of 
enthusiastic alumi, the trustees of Hopkins Academy purchased the 
farm on the Bonney estate. The barn was remodeled, equipped, and 
named the Alumi Gymnasium. An unidentified "L.P. wrote a description 
of the new gymnasium in the January (1911) issue of the Hopkins Arms. 
"There are four travelling rings, a pair of flying rings and a large 
climbing rope suspended from the ceiling. A find Swedish boom with 
two bars stands in one corner and this can-be quickly removed to clear 
the floor for a game. There are two good natsesseThe dumb bells and 
Indian clubs are all on racks in the balconyeee.Dasket ball goals are 
now installed and a net for volley ball is often suspended from the walls. 
We feel sure that few high schools can boast of so fine a place for 
physical trainingeses" 

A gym was a fine addition for the promotion of sports at Hopkins, 
especially in the winter, but an athletic field was also needed 
The grounds of the Bonney estate, purchased to make a new home for 
Hopkins, included about five acres set aside for sports. On this 


field were constructed a track for footracing, facilities for soccer, 


ie 
football, and Vasaveli, and even a jumping pit. Other sports that 
came on this wave of enthusiasm at Hopkins Academy were tennis, 
pitehing quoits and tether ball. Evidence of the zeal for sports is 
given by Clarence Gale in an article in the Hopkins Arms, "nearly 
every pupil, girl or boy, gets into the out=-training and all take the 
"gym" work." 

The constitution of the H.AA.A. also contains the first written 
record of sports at Hopkins Academy, as antered by Ernest S. Russell. 
The sport was football and four games were scheduled, for Ocbober 9 
and 22 and November 5 and 12, 1908. The Hadley boys took on the 
Smith "Aggies", Northampton H. S., Deerfield Academy, and Amherst H.S., 
losing ell four contests. In the Amherst game, Secretary Russell 
noted that left guard Shipman did some "excellent tackling." The 
small enrollment at Hopkins handicapped football. At one time the 
team had exactly eleven players and any injury during a game-meant 
one less man in the line. In September of 1911, the boys of the 
H,A.A.A. voted to play soccer for their fall sport insbead of foot- 
ball. 

In June of 1910 the Hopkins track team, consisting of six boys, 
brought home six medals and the relays shield from 9 track meetS 
held in Amherst. The interest in track however, slowly died out 
as Hopkins became a three sport school. 

Basketball developed at Hopkins in 1911, after the acquisition 
of the Alumi Gym, There being no leagues at this tims, games were 
Played wherever opponents could be found. In 1912 basketball became 


an inter=scholastic sport. The boys wound up with a 4 and 2 record 
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for their first year. Hopkins really began to play basketball as it 
should be played in 1915. In 1920, Hopkins Academy won its first 
basketball championship, a feat which was not repeated until 1937.6 
In all, the boys from old H.A. have acquired nine titles over the 
years. Yes, basketball has been going strong for nearly fifty years 
at the Academy, and will probably keep on as the favorite winter 
pastime of the school. 

Girls’ basketball was introduced to Hopkins as an intramural 
sport of the H.A.A.A. in 1911 and hes continued its popularity. On 
February 24, 1924, the Hopkins girls played their first basketball 
game with another school losing 20-38, It was in 1932 that the 
girls played their first game under girls’ rules instead of boys’. 
This year broke a series of good yearswth a record of 6 and 4. 

In 1935 the girls joined the Hampshire Girls League and, with this 
event the sport was firmly established at Hopkins and hes continued 
its popularity until todaye 

In 1911 the H.A.AA. was responsible for introducing soccer as 
an intramural sport, later making it a league sport. Hopkins has 
always had a strong soccer squad although this sport has never 
been as popular with spectators as it has been with the boys who 
Play the game. The boys have produced nine championship teams; in 
all but a rare year here and there, Hcpkins has elways finished with 
a fine record. 

Spring means the basebell season, but in Hadley it also means 
much work on the farm. This fact has taken its toll from the 


baseball squads of Hopkins. Then, as now, baseball was not among 
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the stronger sports at the Academy, but there has always been enough 
interest among the boys to have a team. Once again, the first records 
ef baseball at Hopkins come from the constitution of the H.A.A.A, 
In 1909, on April 23 and 28, Hopkins played two games: one with 
Dickinson Academy and the other with the Smith "Aggies". The Hadley 
boys lost the former and won the latter. Baseball, as many other 
activities at Hopkins, was introduced by the H.A.A.A. In popularity, 
baseball ranks high as a participator sport. It can not rank with 
basketball in spectator attendance. 

Without doubt, the 1945-49 sports year was the most successful 
in the history of Hopkins, The boys turned in championship 
performance in every sport. The baseball team took their league title. 
The soccer team captured league honors and the Tournament cup, while 
the basketball squad took its league title and the Small Schools 
Tourney to make a total of five awards for the year. Hopkins has 
always been an enthusiastic supporter of the small scheol tournament 
sponsored by the University of Massachusetts and twice has won the 
championshipe 

From the array of sports that found a place at Hopkins Academy 
at the turn of the century, only three have remained as inter=-scholastic 
activities: baseball, basketball, and soccer. One reason for this is 
that Hopkins hes a small school enrollment; another reason is financial, 
the funds appropriated for athletics being limited. 

No history of sports in Hadley would be complete without 
mentioning some of the men to whom the young athletes of Hopkins 
were indebted for guidance, coaching, and encouragement. The first 
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of these was Principal Franklin E. Heald who was an enthusiastic 
basketball coach and player, He was followed by Principal James 
P, Reed who, in his college days, had been one of the outstanding 
athletes at the University of Vermont. Every boy and girl who 
attended Hopkins while Mr. Reed was principal had instilled in him 
a love of sports and a fine sense of sportsmanship as well as skill 
in the sport itself, During his early years at Hopkins, Mr. Reed 
not only acted as principal but coached all three major sports, It 
was at this time that Hopkins teams became famous for their fine 
spirit which placed love of the game and good sportsmanship above 
victory. As Hopkins grew larger and the duties of the principalship 
more onerous, Mr. Reed had the assistance of such fine coaches as Mr, 
Leon Stanne in basketball and Mr. Paul Brown in baseball. 

To give thensmes of the many outstanding athletes who have 
graduated from Hopkins would make for too long a list for a brief 
paper such as this. Hopkins boys have gone on to make names for 
themselves not only in college athletics but also in the field of 
professional and semi~professional sport. 

The gym and athletic fields at Hopkins have also been improved 
and enlarged. When the old gym proved too small to accommodate the 
crowds of spectators who came to watch Hopkins’ star basketball 
teams, the town hall was used for league games. Backboards were 
erected to protect the plaster on the walls; the teams played on 
the floor of the hall while the spectators watched from the stage 
and the platform at the back of the hall. The generosity of Mr. 


Clifton Johnson made possible the erection of a shower room in 
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what is now the assessors’ room; the water for the showers was heated 
in a pot-bellied stove in the cellar of the town hall. After the 
facilities of the town hall had become inadequate, the gym was 
remodeled as we see it today. Hopkins sport enthusiasts are looking 
forward to the time when a new gymmasium will be erected to meet the 
needs of an ever increasing enrollment at the Academy. 

The athletic field has passed through many vicissitudes. The 
flood of 1936 might have proved disastrous had it not been for the 
help of the W.P.A., then under the charge of Mr. Jack Parker, snd 
the timely assistance of John Byron, Judson Gouger, and Bud McQueston. 
Today Hopkins possesses one of the most beautiful ball parks in Western 
Massachusetts with its surrounding fields spreading out to meet the 
Mt. Holyoke range in the distance. 

As the sports minded youngsters graduated from high school and 
became young adults of the community, the need for sports outside 
of Hopkins had to be met. The Hadley Athletic Club, which was active 
in baseball and basketball, around the 20's and 30's, provided some 
six town teams whish competed for the fun of competition. They 
were active until World War II. 

Today, for teenage boys, the American Legion has organized «4 
baseball team which competes with Legion teams of other posts. For 
the younger set, the Hadley Lions Club has established Little League 
Baseball. This will soon be under the control of the town. Even 
the adults have become active in sports as baseball teams have been 


set up by the Young Mens Club. Hadley men are members of a 


=i 
semi=-professional baseball team the "Quonset Club", 

In the winter, hockey, skating, and skiing have won increasing 
interest. The teenagers of the town got together, made, and main- 
tained a place for hockey on North Hadley Pond. The Pond also 
affords a place for skating. The Lions Club established a skating 
rink behind the gym at Hopkins equipped for day and night time use. 
Also within the town limits and recently new, the Tinker Mountain 
Ski Trail has increased the interest in skiing. Another popular 
sport of the day is bowling. This sport has aroused much enthusiasm 
because it allows both men and woman to get together socially, at 
the seme time it permits indoor exercise. Bowling leagues have 
been formed. 

With more people enjoying a higher standard of living, new 
sports have sprung up that proved too expensive in former days. 

One of these is motor boating,a sport which leads directly to water 
skiing. The Connecticut River affords an excellent place for both 

these sports and docks have recently been constructed. Of course, 

with this body of water and a few pools in town, swimming is 

always a popular sport. 

For three hundred years, the people of Hadley have had an ever 
increasing and expanding interest in sports. This is a sig ofa 
happy, healthy people living in a happy, healthy community with 


the 


neighborly love, sportsmanship, fairness, and competition 


spurs to democracy. 
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